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work. As the record of a child's behavior trends grows from
day to day, the mother will get an illuminating picture of
inconsistencies in her treatment, common recurring factors,
unexpected changes, and improvement. Such a study would
enable the mother to see more clearly the responses she
should encourage, the environment experiences she ought
to supply, and the effect on the child of her own and other
persons' treatment of him.
A modern parents' "Baby Book" is no longer a stork-and-
forget-me-not-decorated little volume interspersed with pretty
poetry and spaces in which to paste a bit of the baby's hair,
or a pattern of his first shoe. A modern "Baby Book" 8 is
nothing more than a notebook of a utilitarian type filled
with jottings such as:
April 3. Baby sat with very little support, grasped a bottle with
her feet, enjoyed kicking feet in the air, and often used an alternate
movement; said "chee-boo, moo," in response to talking.
It might also include charts of physical, intellectual, social,
and emotional growth, questions the parents should consider,
and references of special value on different topics. The best
way to learn about an individual child is to study him
directly, taking into consideration the environmental forces
which are influencing his course of development.
The most difficult aspects of child study are the recog-
nition of significant kinds of behavior to observe and its
interpretation. The skilled observer knows the kind of
reactions that, under certain conditions, may be expected of
children of a given stage of develbpment. He notes the
extent to which a particular child varies from the range of
central tendency. He is thus better able to focus his atten-
tion on significant events, disregarding unimportant details.
The method itself is inconsequential; it is the observer that
is all-important. The adult should try to put himself in the
child's world and view things as the child might, rather
s See J. E. Anderson and Florence L. Goodenough, The Modern Baby Book
and Child Development Record from Birth to Sixteen Years. New York:
The Parents' Magazine and W. W. Norton and Company, 1931.